INTRODUCTION.

not know the general disenchantment, the despairing
scepticism, the disgust with life which are the shame
and the punishment of decadent society. It was to
fall, but gracefully, easily, like an ancient gladiator,
delighted to unite in its last years all its qualities, all
its charms, as if to make itself missed and to permit
Prince Talleyrand to be able to say, " No one who
did not live before 1789 has any idea of the charm
of life."

"Gtaiety," wrote an English tourist in 1785, "is a
peculiar quality of the French." This good humor,
this singular combination of irony and excitement,
of indifference and enthusiasm, the French nobility
preserved lip to the time of their severest trials. It
seemed as if, knowing their days were numbered,
they were anxious to pass them joyfully, to multiply
their pleasures, their adventures, their emotions, as
much as possible. To those who prophesied the ap-
proaching calamities, they answered with an incredu-
lous smile. As Madame de Genlis said, their feeling
ing of security amounted to extravagance.

June 29, 1789, at a meeting of the King's Council
at Marly, Necker said very innocently (for this so-
ciety was perhaps even more innocent than refined) :
"What could be idler than fears about the organi-
zation of the States-General ? They can do nothing
without the King's assent." Was not the Revolution,
in their eyes, like a vast lottery in which every one
imagines that he has a winning ticket ? What could
happen, thought the nobles, even if the worst should